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THE TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 
By Mrs Lyyw Linton. 


Tue servants of a good, liberal, well-conducted, 
middle-class house, where the mistress is her 
own housekeeper, fare well and have no cause 
of complaint. They have good wages and sub- 
stantial allowances, are not overworked, and are 
humanely considered. Their flesh and blood is 
not held to be of a different ‘paste’ from the 
flesh and blood of their employers, and the 
arrangements of life are the same, differing only 
in the proportion of their parts. These servants 
have their times of freedom and their holidays, 
and are allowed both ‘followers’ and friends. A 
cup of tea to an acquaintance on her afternoon 
or Sunday out is as much part of the régime 
in the kitchen as it is at five o'clock in the 
drawing-room ; and no one grudges what no one 
misses. The young man, if respectable and with 
honourable intentions, is countenanced even to 
the length of a Sunday supper; and a mistress 
of this sweet womanly kind interests herself in 
the engagement. Two or three times a year 
theatre tickets find their way to the trim-waisted 
world below stairs, and the maids are sent off 
in a cab which the authorities hire and pay for. 
To all the great exhibitions, too, they are suffered 
to go with peace and a free mind; and if, held 
by their duties which they must not and do not 
wish to neglect, they are not on the crest of 
the wave of pleasure and amusement, like the 
fine ladies who have nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves—they are not left stranded in a stag- 
nant little back-water of dullness, where they 
consume valuable time in fruitless longing and 
the mental disturbance resulting. In a word, 
they are treated as part of the family, all the 
same as the young ladies and the young gentle- 
men home for their holidays, and they are not 
held as fit only for cinder-siftings and black 
beetles, Hence they are happy, and for the most 
part, almost invariably indeed, well conducted. 
They know that they have the ‘best pitch in 


the market-place,’ and are anxious not to lose 
their privileges by their own faults or follies. 
It is just that happy mixture of freedom and 
discipline, work and play, kindness and authority, 
which makes the best happiness of a home ; 
and such a house as this is the blue ribbon of 
service and never wants for candidates of the 
first class, 

Contrast such a life as this with the restric- 
tions and leaden dullness of a house where the 
servants are treated as distinctly ‘inferiors’—crea- 
tures without rights, and denied privileges—ani- 
mated machines for doing the work all the same 
as if they were humanised brooms and brushes, 
intelligent pots and pans. Everything which lifts 
them out of that level is a matter for ridicule, 
animadversion or rebuke. The love of finery, 
which is integral to the female sex from the lady 
with her beads to the queen with her crown, is a 
fault when exhibited by a maid in such a house 
as this. The love of children, the desire to pos- 
sess a home of her own, a ‘treacherous inclination’ 
for a good-looking lad likely to make a pleasant 
husband, all of which go with the sex, are so many 
proofs of supreme folly or of latent iniquity. She 
is a servant born to scrub and brush, attend on 
her betters, to accept such portion as is meted 
out to her at life’s great feast with patience and 
gratitude, and all endeavours after independence 
are to be sternly regarded and severely repressed. 
Then the mistress breaks forth into loud self-pity 
and indiscriminate condemnation of the whole 
class, when human nature asserts itself, as it often 
does in these houses; when quarrels and flighty 
tempers interrupt the smooth working of the 
machine ; when the natural instincts so cruelly 
compressed, which would have been satisfied with 
a little wholesome play, flow over into vice, per- 
haps crime; when things are done in the dark 
which would never have been done in the light ; 
and when cataclysms and catastrophes convulse 
the family from A to Z—all for the want of 
understanding that human nature is a pretty 
constant quantity, and that it is not to be changed 


by a print frock or velvet gown. uy 
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Less worthily treated than even these domestic 
prisoners are the under-servants in large mansions 
where the mistress has—perhaps by necessity— 
delegated her authority, and the upper servant of 
each denomination is the master or the mistress 
of his or her respective subordinates. In these 
underground worlds goes on an enormous amount 
of tyranny which never sees the light, save such 
as is shed in hospitals, the gin-shop, or the receiv- 
ing-houses by the river-side. These under-ser- 
vants of rich men’s houses fail by the hundred. 
They people the hospitals and the streets, and are 
the great sources of illegitimate children. That 
same human nature which here again is disre- 
garded, has the trick of avenging itself in one way 
or the other, and those who know the domestic 
‘underneath of the cards’ know this fact by heart. 


During the season, when balls and dinners are , 


on hand, the under-servants are continually kept 


up to four and five in the morning—‘redding-up’ | 


after the turmoil of festivity is over. 
generally young girls and boys who have not come 
to their full strength but are still growing, and 
for whom, therefore, nature demands long hours 
of sleep, we can easily imagine the infinite mis- 
chief done to them by the harsh conditions of 
their lives. 
homes—the unhelped and unobserved slaves of 
our civilisation. When they go down those area 
steps they go into the very jaws of death; and lost 
souls as well as ruined bodies are the tax we pay 
for our domestic grandeur. Very few know any- 
thing at all of this side of service, and there is no 
external organisation to regulate its terms. Com- 


ared with the numbers employed, there is very 


ittle trades-unionism among servants, and the 
half-secret societies of which we once heard so 
many exaggerations seem to have vanished into 
space—if, indeed, they ever existed. Anyway, 
domestic servants, especially these young under- 
lings, are the least protected section of the com- 
munity ; and if they cannot help themselves, 
there is no one else who can. 

In hotels, again, and the large Mansions now so 

pular, the women-servants are hardly dealt by. 
Men can make better terms for themselves. The 


women, however, are generally badly fed, over- 
worked, and under-paid, and for the most part 
scurvily lodged. But they pick up extra vails, and a terrible monotony of negative misery !—the one 
have less personal overlooking and a longer tether young servant of the starched old maid or widow 


than in private houses. 
scanty food, which they have to supplement out of 
their own purses, in spite, too, of the chance of a 
sudden and unjust dismissal because the manager 
is savage or the housekeeper cross, they are always 
to be had—and the sea is never emptied of its fish. 
The ease with which they can be replaced adds to 
the carelessness with which they are held; and the 
overstocked state of the labour market hardens 
the hearts of the purchasers of labour. 

Lower even than these—lower than the helots 
of fine mansions—in fact lowest of all in the scale, 
is the lodging-house slavey, that poor begrimed 
and desolate beast of burden who has of humanity 
but the features and the name. An apprentice on 
board a merchantman under a brutal captain may 
be worse treated than this miserable derelict of 
society. But save this possible parallel, the lodg- 
ing-house slavey stands supreme for wretchedness 
of condition. Worked beyond her strength and 
fed below her needs, this poor young girl has 


As they are | 


They are the veritable helots of our | 


| 


not one ray of sunshine in her gloomy life, one 
pleasure that she can call her own, one right, 
one privilege, one breath of independence. Her 
parents are too poor and too far off to help; but 
probably she has none at all. The round of 
wrong began with her mother, to whom board 


and lodging for her unfathered child was too 


valuable a help to be let slip. Hence, her mis- 
tress can «lo as she likes with her outside the 
broad legal line of positive bodily injury. She 
can —_ her out of bed to all hours of the night, 
and make her get up at unearthly hours in the 
morning. She can deny her all pleasure, all 
relaxation, all personal pride in dress, and even 
the cleanliness demanded by civilisation. She 
can feed her on improper food, and give her insuf- 
ficient rations even of that. She can make her 
life a burden to her; and she often does; so that 
her ne little friendless slave, too young or too 
timid to go to the bad, ends her life and her woes 
together by a draught of vermin-killer or a 
plunge into the swift rolling river. 

The lodgers may, if they will, follow the land- 
lady’s suit. The decayed gentlewoman in the 
parlour, who expects to be treated with the atten. 
tion she was accustomed to receive when her papa 
the Major was alive and she broke the hearts 
of subalterns by the dozen; the irascible old 
bachelor in the drawing-room, with a temper 
always on fire between rheumatism and_ sup- 
pressed gout—these two alone would try the 
nerves of a rhinoceros and the strength of a horse, 
But these two are only alternative blisters to the 
permanent smart of the mistress. To be sure 
there may come moments of fearful joy, bound to 
a sorrowful ending, with the young gentlemen in 
the single rooms above. But these moments are 
made difficult, partly by the missis’s unsleepin 
vigilance and partly by her own smutty face an 
unappetising flesh. The life of the lodging-house 
slavey is one of unmitigated torture ; and there 
was many a dusky field-hand, singing while 
hoeing in the cotton plantation, for whose freedom 
so much blood was shed and so much treasure 
spent, whose lines had fallen in golden places 
compared with those of the uncertificated slave 
among ourselves. 

Less brutally treated, but oppressed with what 


Hence, in spite of the of limited income appeals to the sympathies of 


all who know her. Not so cruelly overdriven, 
not so sharply goaded and lashed as the lodging- 
house slavey, this little maid-of-all-work to a 
prim elderly lady to whom sixpences are coins of 
value, is even more tightly held than her more 
degraded sister, Never suffered to go out save at 
the heels of her mistress, she has no chance of 
making acquaintances dangerous or consoling. 
Watched over the parlour-blind, she cannot ex- 
change a word and scarce a look with the baker’s 
boy or the grocer’s young man. All the instincts 
of love and pleasure, natural to her age, are sup- 
pressed with a hand of iron; and fifty measures 
out to seventeen its apportionment of gladness 
on the lines proper to itself. In one thing, how- 
ever, the little maid-of-all-work is better than the 
slavey—she is taught to be clean, Her mistress 
in season and out of season insists on the spotless 
purity of flesh and garments, and a smudged face 
or a rent apron ranks as a moral crime. Some- 
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times the little maid plucks up enough courage to 
give notice and find another situation. Some- 
times she stays on and on, the weight on her head 
growing with time, and the heaviness of her soul 
becoming chronic. Her desire for movement, 
change, love, pleasure, fades into the dull accept- 
ance of her fate ; and while still a mere girl, she 
becomes as old as her mistress. The life she does 
not know she has learned to fear; and when her 
prim employer dies, she leaves behind her a pre- 
mature fossil, a spiritual descendant inheriting 
all her own grim characteristics. Then is she a 
terror to evil-doers on her own account; and evil- 
doers are as many as there are of the thoughtless, 
merry, light-hearted young. But for the most 
art she herself dies early, like buds damped off 

fore they open. Her life has been without 
Hope to help her on; and life without Hope is 
the world without the sun. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN, 
CHAPTER XXX. 


SyeLLING had plenty of time for thinking as he 
stood bridle in hand and watched the house 
burning. He made no doubt whatever, when he 
saw young John standing there unharmed, that 
the burning of the house was a chastisement and 
warning direct from Providence, That was at 
first and whilst the shock was new. But Isaiah 
gave another current to his thoughts by a mere 
phrase. ‘You'll be glad you was insured now,’ 
he said. ‘You fought agen me pretty hard when 
I wanted you to do it, 

Why should Providence deal in chastisements 
which fell upon the wrong shoulders? It would 
be the insurance office which suffered, and not he. 
The only things which the insurance could not 
and would not have covered had been rescued 
by Isaiah. 
than against him. 

‘Who give you the right to use that lamp, 
Mr John?’ he asked. 

‘Nobody, sir,’ the boy answered; ‘I found 
it in the lumber-room, 

‘Well,’ said Snelling, pointing with his riding- 
whip towards the fire, ‘that’s what comes of a 
lad acting without his elder’s knowledge. Thee’st 
— and myself out of house and home, 
my lad. 

ty can put you up for the night, Mr Snelling,’ 
said Isaiah ; ‘and I shall be glad to do it! 

‘Very well, Isaiah,’ he answered. ‘After this 
night’s work, there should be nothing but good- 
will on my side. I’ll say “Yes” to your offer, 
and be thankful for it.’ 

‘My horses’ll be catching cold, said Isaiah. 
—Tumble up into the brake, Master John.— 
There’s nothing there to stop and look at, gaffer. 
Come along.’ 

Snelling put his foot into the stirrup and looked 
across his horse at the still burning house, whilst 
Isaiah put the rescued books and the cash and 
deed boxes into the brake. He had fallen into 
a brown-study when a new call aroused him, 
and he swung himself slowly into the saddle. 
Two or three of the yokels offered him a sym- 
pathetic ‘Good-night, sir,’ as he rode away, 


/it in all round. 
Providence was on his side rather | 


‘Good-night, my lads—good-night, and thank 
i kindly,’ he answered as he rode away. He 

new that he was acting solidly and as became 
a man. 

Mrs Winter stared at the arrivals, and was 
by no means disposed to receive Snelling gra- 
ciously. Even when she heard the news, she 
was chill and prim with him, remembering the 
quarrel between him and her lord and master. 

‘If you'll take a seat here, gaffer,’ said Isaiah, 
‘me and the missis’ll see about house-room.— 
Come along, missis, and bustle up a bit. 

‘I’m a Christian woman, Isaiah, said Mrs 
Winter, pausing at the foot of the stairs out- 
side, ‘and if he was poverty-struck and couldn’t 
afford to pay for a lodgin’, I could find it in 
my heart to give him shelter. But it’s no busi- 
ness o’ yourn to be fetching your enemy into 
your own house.’ 

‘I’ve noticed this twenty year back,’ returned 
Isaiah, ‘that when you’re going to say anything 
nasty you start with bein’ a Christian woman. 
Now, never you mind what sort of a woman 
you be, but just remember that the man’s in 
trouble. This ain’t the first facer he’s had to- 
day. He’s come on live sand in the shaft he’s 
sinkin’, and that’ll be a heavy loss to him, let 
alone the disappointment.—Just you put a bright 
face on it, missis.’ 

‘You’re too good for this world, Isaiah!’ his 
wife made answer; ‘you’d let anybody put on 

ou. 

‘Not much, I wouldn't, Isaiah returned ; ‘and 
when you see me being put on, it’ll be time 
enough to tell me.’ 

With the assistance of the serving-maid they 
got ready the guest-chamber, which had never 

et been slept in and was of a ghastly newness, 

here was a great funeral emblem of a bed, with 
French-polished pillars and French-polished foot- 
board, and heavy sombre curtains which closed 
The rest of the furniture was 
in keeping with this gloomy catafalque, and the 
whole chamber was as provocative of cheerful 
fancies as a family vault. But when a great 
fire had been lit upon the hearth and candles 
set —_ the chimney-piece, it wore an aspect 
something less gloomy, and Snelling being in- 


ducted into it when all was ready, nodded approval 
of it. 

‘By the time you’ve had a wash,’ said Isaiah, 
‘supper will be ready. You'll find your way 
down again,’ 

At table, Mrs Winter stood to wait 72 him 


as of old, but he refused this flatly. ‘1’ll take 
neither bite nor sup in the house till you sit 
down, Mrs Winter,’ 

She took her seat, not without pride at meeting 
her old master on equal terms, and was glad 
that Madame Vigne’s visit had given her an 
opportunity of airing the new black silk, Mr 
Snelling might, if he liked, think that she wore 
it regularly ; and for the matter of that, Isaiah 
could have borne it if she had chosen to be 
extravagant. 

Little was said during the meal; and when, 
after it, Snelling had smoked his nightly pipe 
and drunk his glass of whisky-and-water, c 
asked for the rescued books and carried them 
up-stairs. Then he sat down beside the guest- 


room fire, and drawing the two candles together, 1 
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began to study his accounts. ‘That’s lucky,’ he 
said. ‘Three hundred and twenty against Dixon. 
I shouldn’t have thought it was more than a 
couple of hundred.—Why, there’s Beasley again. 
Six hundred. I should never have had the face 
to tell him it was more than three, unless I’d 
had the book to back me. My patience! here’s 
Ready. I should ha’ been forty or fifty out on 
that.” He went over page after page, tracing 
the lines with a heavy forefinger as he read. 
By-and-by he took out a pencil and began to 
figure on the back of an old envelope. ‘If Isaiah 
hadn’t saved the books, I should ha’ been two or 
three thousand pounds out of pocket,’ he mused. 
‘He’s a high-couraged chap is Isaiah, I doubt 
if I should ha’ had the heart to face that fire 
myself. Theer’s a servant for a man to have 
thrown over! The little chap’s worth his weight 
in gold. If it hadn’t been for the lad, I should 
never have lost him.’ 

The day’s long waiting, with the crushing loss 
and disappointment at the end of it, the episode 
of the fire, his guilty hope, and its failure of 
fulfilment, all weighed heavily upon him, and 
bore his spirit down into a sort of dull meekness. 
His hatred and his egotism alike seemed dead. 

He burned the scrap of paper on which he had 
made his calculations, and stowed away the books 
beneath his pillow. Then, more than half mechani- 
eally, he thrust the window curtains aside and 
drew up the blind to look upon the outer night. 
He had not known in what direction he was 
turned until the glowing mass of the ruined house 
half a mile away met his gaze. It looked less 
distant than it really was, seen through the dense 
darkness ; and a bare winter tree or two, sil- 
houetted against its brightness, gave it an aspect 
infinitely mournful and dreary to his fancy. Now 
and again a flame played up from the red smould- 
sg and brought hidden things fantastically 
to light. 

He had never been aware of any affection for 
the place; but it came to his mind now that 
his mother had been born within its walls and 
had spent her girlhood there. That touch of 
memory brought a strange heaviness to his heart. 
Things were not going well with him. He 
doubted if he were doing well with himself, 
and he thought simply that his mother would 
have been sorry to have known him as he was, 
with his foiled purposes, and all these disasters 
about him, and the sense of estrangement and 
loneliness which oppressed him. 

He drew down the blind again, closed the cur- 
tains, and undressed for the night. Sleep had 
always been averse to him in a strange room, 
and the events of the day had been unusually 
disturbing. He tossed and tumbled in the close 
gloom of the enfolding hangings, until at last 
he could bear their confinement no longer. He 
got out of bed and drew the curtains close to 
the poles, to admit the light of the fire, and 
having done this, went striding up and down 
the room. Isaiah had left a nightshirt for him, 
which reached no lower on his big frame than 
the kilt of a Highlander, and every time he 
passed the great mahogany wardrobe, he caught 
a grotesque reflection of himself in the mirror 
which fronted it, striding bare-legged in the 
semi-darkness. He took vigorous exercise in this 
| way for half an hour, striving to banish thought, 


and finally plunged into bed again. There was 
still no hope of sleep for him; and his glance 
wandered about the room until it lighted on a 
cornice, the harmless bravura plaster scrolls of 
which somehow, in their own murky corner, 
assumed the semblance of a death’s-head with 
eyes in it. The thing had a strange likeness 
to his nephew John, and he lay and stared at 
it like a man fascinated. We are all cowards 
in the dim midnight of our thoughts, and there 
is something perpetually at the elbow of the 
bravest man alive which may at any moment 
overwhelm him with an unspeakable fear, Had 
the fire been = this way or that by the dis- 
tance of a yard, the harmless plaster scrolls could 
have worn no such aspect as they owned. The 
man knew that; but the live, staring, horrible, 
accusing eyes—John’s eyes—dwelt on him with 
an insupportable appeal. They seemed to search 
him to the marrow, and there was a something 
denouncing in them, a promise to speak his 
secret to the world. His soul lay bare to the 
mystic eyes which light and shadow had created 
in that corner, and he sweated and trembled in 
a waking nightmare. Providence for him?  Pro- 
vidence on his side? In what had he prospered 
since that demoniac thought had taken hold of 
him? He was so much poorer in this last two 
years that another eight or ten spent in the 
like manner would ruin him and leave him a 
auper. He was isolated from the world; and 
if he had known the lines, they would have 
seemed apt to him: ‘There is no creature loves 
me, and when I die no soul will pity me.’ 

He lay shaking in a tragic pity of himself. He 
would break with this lust of wealth, this fiend of 
avarice which had tempted him. He would leave 
the lad alone, and covet that which was his no 
longer. The watch under his pillow ticked a 
furious warning, the gloomier shadows hid de- 
nouncing faces, the hum of the quiet night was 
thick with threatening whispers. A veil, which 
had never fallen before, seemed drawn aside, and 
the supernatural unknown was everywhere. He 
dreaded lest it should grow tangible to touch and 
visible to sight, and it was the more horrible that 
it did neither. 

He slept at last, and even in the act of falling to 
sleep, when he could not resist for weariness, he 
had a horror of his dreams. No dreams came ; but 
in the cold gray light of the winter morning he felt 
that he dared not pass another night in that 
chamber, 

By the morning light at the breakfast table, 
Isaiah appeared a little smoke-begrimed and singed. 
‘I knowed nothing about it at the time,’ said 
Isaiah ; ‘but I’ve lost half a whisker, and 4 
cheek’s that raw I haven’t got the pluck to ru 
the grime off of it. I reckon the hair’ll grow 
again, and if it don’t, I must trim the other to 
suit it.’ 

‘You’ve ruined your new black broadcloth 
overcoat,’ said his wife ; ‘you'll niver be able to 
put it on your back again; and if Mr Snelling’s 
the man I’ve always took him for, he’ll do no less 
than pay for it.’ 

‘My blessid !’ said Isaiah. ‘Better is a dinner 
of herbs than to dwell with a contentious woman 
on the house-tops. Why, missis, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

If Snelling had been a sensitive man with 
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regard to other me le’s feelings, this small pas- 
sage-of-arms might have made him reluctant to 
announce his intention of leaving the house. As 
it was it helped him. ‘Me and Isaiah will have a 
settling-up, Mrs Winter,’ he said quietly. ‘ Never 
you fear about that. At the same time, mun, it 
was my business to find that out and not yours to 
tell me. You might have trusted me to do it. 
There’s been a good many things said agen me of 
late ; but nobody till now has ventur’d to tell me 
as I didn’t pay my way.’ 

The pair of steppers legitimately exhausted 
Isaiah’s accommodation; but he had contrived 
somehow or other to stable Snelling’s horse ; and 
when his old employer expressed a wish that it 
should be brought round to the door, he himself 
saw that that service was performed. Before 
mounting, Snelling shook hands with him. 

‘Your missis, he said, ‘was always a bit of a 
tartar in a quiet way, and as long as her lives 
her’ll never forgive me for offering you the bag. 
After last night, you and me, I tek it, are likely 
to be friends. I must ride away and get a thing 
or two to keep myself decent ; and in the mean- 
time I shall put up at the Barfield Arms, 

‘As you like, gaffer,” returned Isaiah, and 
went within doors to deliver his mind to Mrs 
Winter. 

Snelling’s way to the Barfield Arms led him 
naturally past the ruins of his house. There was 
quite a crowd about the gateway, and Farmer 
Shorthouse was conspicuous there in a tall dog- | 
cart, with Cecilia by his side. The rejected lover 
had never spoken a word to the girl since the 
night when he had overheard her conference with 
her father. She held out her hand to him now 
with a sympathetic look ; and when he leaned 
over in his saddle to take it in his own, she gave 
him a warm and friendly pressure. 

‘Oh, Mr Snelling, she said, ‘I am so sorry for 
you! The house your mother was born in! Father 

as been telling me. Such a beautiful old place 
too. I know that you must feel it deeply.’ She 
had never been so kind to him in her life, and her 
voice and face and the pressure of her hand awoke 
anew hope in him. She might not be indifferent 
to him, after all. Perhaps it had been no more 
than the foolish tyranny of his own manner when 
he had been excited by finding her with Jousserau 
which had frightened her away from him. If his 
proposal had seemed wholly impossible in her 
sight, she would never have taken a fortnight to 
consider her answer. On the very day on which 
her refusal came, her father had been confident of 
her consent. And since with him to ask and not 
to have was the surest way to longing, he was 
hotly in love with her by this time. 

‘It’s been a bit of a blow,’ he answered; ‘I 
don’t deny it.’ He was bent on showing himself 
in a favourable light, and her reminder of his 
mother helped him to remember his last night’s 
thoughts. ‘The money loss is covered; but there’s 
things gone there’—pointing to the ruins—‘that no 
money can buy back again. As you say, Miss 
Shorthouse, my mother was born and lived up in 
them old walls, I thought of that last night, and 
it give me a sore heart, I promise you.—Just 
you think, Shorthouse,’ he added, addressing the 

armer, ‘how one man may be mistook in regard 
There was Isaiah Winter, whom I 


and it’s him that fetches my books and deeds and 
cash-box out of the fire at the risk of his own life. 
He saved me two or three thousand pound by 
that—maybe more. He might ha’ let ’em burn, 
and never have been ill thought on. I slept in his 
house last night, and yet it’s only like yesterday 
that we parted ill friends,’ 

‘Well,’ cried the farmer, ‘I’m glad you’ve come 
to be of the old mind again. Isaiah’s a good sort, 
always was, and ever will be.—But Bob, old lad, 
thou’lt hardly have a place to eat thy Christ- 
mas dinner in. Come and tek it along with 
me. You’ve never put foot across the threshold 
sence ’—— 

Cecilia’s warning hand restrained him from 
completing the sentence. Snelling looked at her, 
wondering if she would confirm the invitation. 

‘Pray, come, Mr Snelling, the girl said inno- 
cently; ‘we shall be very glad to see you.’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, ‘1 will, and thank you.— 
There’s my hand upon it.’ 

She gave him the same friendly pressure as 
before, not guessing what fancies her manner 
aroused in him. To her own thinking, the past 
was dead and buried, and she did not so much 
as dream of a revival of it. But Snelling rode 
on more than half triumphant. If his misfortunes 
had wakened kindness in her heart, they were 
easily to be borne, and even welcome. He had 
never expected to feel as he did about Cecilia, 
So long as he had felt certain about her, he had 
been indifferent; but when the certainty had been 
shifted to the other side and stood against him, it 
srew to be another matter. Thousands of men 
on discovered that middle age is the true time 
for the growth of a royal passion ; Snelling made 
the discovery in his turn, and wondered at him- 
self. 

‘I was never the man to be beaten, he said 
as he rode on, invigorated by this new thrill of 
feeling, and enlivened throughout the whole of 
his burly and muscular frame by the keen winter 
air. ‘1 won't be beaten now. If she’ll think 
better of it—and she looks as if she might— 
there’s little I wouldn't do to get her. There’s 
coal below that land of mine, I know, and if man 
can get at it, L’lldoit. As for money, I’ll find her 
enough for a titled lady; and as for men, if that’s 
in question’—— He squared his great shoulders 
exultingly and looked down at his massive limbs. 
‘That’s an arm could take care of a woman,’ he 
said to himself, stretching his right hand abroad. 
‘I’m none o’ them whipper-snapper chaps as thin 
as a turkey’s leg, as looks as if — could crack 
’ein like a stick o’ sealing-wax. There’s pith and 
substance in me; and if I cared to know my 
value, I daresay there’s a many young woman as 
might ha’ looked kindly on me.’ 

So, all things considered, he rode on in high 
feather ; and once alighted at the Barfield Arms, 
ordered rooms there for a month to come, and 
beat the landlord’s prices down in quite his old 
victorious manner. When his arrangements for 
his stay were completed, he sent a messenger in 
search of Mr Proctor; and that gentleman appear- 
ing in answer to his call in the course of the 
afternoon, he hailed him with a cheerful counten- 
ance. ‘Look here,’ he broke out; ‘can’t we cir- 
cumvent that sand ?” 

‘We can try,’ said the cautious Scot, ‘Ye 


don’t want another sand-mine. There are surface 


of another. 
— the sack to, believing him to be my enemy, 
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indications more or less; and if you wish it, I’ll 
inake a careful survey.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Snelling, ‘I do wish it. I’m bad 
to beat ; and I’m not agoing to see my neighbours 
get all the plums out of the pudding and me get 
nothing, if I can help it. You can get a plot 
of my land and my nephew’s from Roland, the 
surveyor, and I’m game to make another try 
whenever you decide.’ 

‘Well, Mr Snelling,’ said the engineer, ‘you’re 
acting with courage, but I think ye’re acting 
wisely. From what I’ve seen of the opening up 
of the district, I’m not inclined to think that 
the sandbed is a larg: one. I think on the 
north-west we’re safe from it. We’ll be farther 
away from facilities for cartage; but that will 
really matter very little. I’ll have a good look 
at things, and let you know my opinion as soon 
as maybe.’ 

Snelling’s heart was full of happy augury. In 
spite of failure and disaster, he had never felt 
so hopeful. A kind look, a kind word, a friendly 

ressure of the hand had done it all. If he won 

er, he would abandon his schemes ayainst his 
nephew. With Cecilia’s fortune in his hands, 
and the mineral wealth of his own land laid open, 
he would have enough. He would live at peace 
with mankind. He would be content with his 
own. 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY PROMOTER. 


CoLoneLs in America are ‘about as plentiful as 
blackberries, and a little plentifuller.’ Most of 
them, according to their own account, have fought, 
But Colonel 


bled, and died for the Constitution. 
Snyder followed a safer and a more remunerative 
profession than that of fighting his way to glory. 
He was a philanthropist—in other words, he was 
a Company Promoter, who travelled through 
America, England, France, and Belgium supply- 


ing a public want long felt—namely, successful 
undertakings for the investing public, by means 
of which the said investing public should be able 
to support themselves and their families with, 
or without, twenty-four hours of easy work per 
week, enjoy town residences and country places, 
drive through landscape and rural loveliness, and 
make excursions in yachts all their own. Colonel 
Snyder’s profession was safe because he had been 
a lawyer, and ‘rale smart at that :’ it was remu- 
nerative because there are people who expect to 
buy a gold watch for fourpence-halfpenny and 
a Koh-i-noor for a shilling, and who snap up 
greedily shares in any Company where unscrupu- 
lous directors promise a return of twenty per 
cent. I am very fond of the people; but if 
Carlyle had written that English shareholders in 
American Companies were mostly fools, I should 
have agreed with him, 

William J. Snyder was six feet high, and 
abnormally broad-shouldered, without being bulky 
or fleshy. He had no neck: his head, like that 
of Napoleon, seemed to have been set upon his 
shoulders. His carriage was military, and his 
manner easy, natural, and wholly unpretentious ; 
it was the nonchalant air of a travelled man. 
Nature appeared to have designed him to take 
the lead wherever he might be, and he took it 
as gracefully as if it were his birthright, without 


any appearance of self-assertion on his part, and 
as if unconsciously. Probably he had never felt 
that he was at any time in the presence of any 
one superior to himself. He had a thorough 
knowledge of human nature ; and his success in 
Company promoting had made him ‘richer’n 
heaven,’ and given him a hearty contempt for 
almost every one except William J. Snyder. 

‘The Great Jumbo,’ as I once heard Snyder 
called, was a promoter of Mining Companies (gold 
and silver), Water Companies, Hotel Companies, 
and Timber Companies. It was his boast that 
he could float a Company anywhere and to do 
anything. He was an artistic dissembler; he 
could put a smile upon his face were things going 
never so much against him, .and would dismiss 
any troublesome shareholder with the idea that 
though the Company in which he was concerned 
was somewhat tardy in paying a dividend, yet 
the time would come when those who were largely 
interested in it would be millionaires. _Every- 
thing comes to him who waits long enough. But 
no ordinary shareholder had ever been known to 
wait a sufficient length of time to receive a divi- 
dend which had been paid out of the earnings of 
one of Snyder’s Companies. Yet Snyder was a 
favourite with those who knew him ; and for the 
opinions of those with whom he did not come in 
contact of course he did not care. Strange that 
one man who makes a bargain and fulfils his 
og and makes others fulfil their part should 

e looked upon as ‘hateful to gods and men;’ 
whilst another who promises much and does 
nothing should be looked upon as one of the 
best fellows in the world! I am not one of those 
who think they are specially qualified to take care 
of the public; but it is to point out where the 
head of one of the great serpents that have entwined 
their folds about the business of the country is 
hidden that I purpose to give an account of the 
Great Jumbo and one of his schemes. 

The Memorandum of Association of the Littel- 
aria Waterworks, Milling, and Mining Company, 
Limited, set out (1) That the name of the Com- 

any should be the L. W. M. & M. Co. (2) 
he offices of the Company should be situate in 
England. (3) The objects for which the Company 
was established were: (a) To carry water from 
the Purple Mountains to Littelaria; (b) To mill 
ore from the mining claims which had been and 
might hereafter be acquired by the Company ; 
(c) To develop and work the mining claims belong- 
ing to the said Company. (4) That the capital 
of the Company should be £250,000, divided into 
250,000 shares of £1 each, and that any of the 
said shares, and new shares from time to time 
to be created, might from time to time be issued, 
&e. &., subject to any conditions and provisions 
and generally on such terms as the Company 
might from time to time determine. 

Last August I paid a visit to Littelaria, and 
saw the whole district over which the L. W. M. 
& M. Co.’s operations extend. Let me describe 
it. Littelaria is a mining camp in the interior 
of the State of ——. There is nothing in the 
erg aspect of the country roundabout to 

inder it from becoming a great city: it may 
grow in every direction. It will have nothing 
to fear from competition, for there is no important 
place within a hundred miles of it. It is bounded 
on the north by a huge scoria-covered mountain, 
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on the other side of which is a salt marsh, On 
every other side for a few hundred miles grows 
the sagebush, a little shrub knee-high, which is 
absolutely worthless except as a refuge for the 
rattlesnake and the chipmunk ; no other kind of 
vegetation can thrive in the alkali dust of which 
the deserts of America are so largely composed. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that. if Littelaria 
were peopled and cultivated it never could become 
an agricultural centre. To talk of draining would 
be superfluous, for every drop of water which 
comes into the place is carried thither through 
five-and-twenty miles of the L. W. M. & M. 
Co.’s piping. There being no trees to attract the 
rain, the rain never comes; at least, there was 
but a little shower in the month of August, and 
one of the miners told me they had not had so 
much as that for three months past, and ‘that 
was a fact, right down sure, and no two ways 
about it’ Twelve years ago the neighbourhood 
was ‘prospected ;’ silver was discovered at Egg- 
town, a few miles distant; a mining camp sprang 
up, and nearly two thousand miners swoope 

down upon the place. They knocked up huts, 
exhausted the mine, and decamped. <A dilapi- 
dated wall and a pair of cowhide boots which 
will defy anything but the last great conflagration, 
are now the only relics of that once flourishing 
mining camp. Then silver was discovered at 
Littelaria, and Littelaria would assuredly ere now 


for the Great Jumbo. 

Every one knows that ten wey ago silver was 
at avery much higher price than it is now ; and 
although in the palmy ies of Littelaria, a purely 
American Company had extracted three million 
dollars’ worth of silver from the huge hill which 
rears its great black head against the sky, the cost 
of living, labour, milling, and carriage was so pro- 
digious that the undertaking was never remark- 
ably remunerative. And when the price of silver 
fell, it became necessary to shut down most of 
the mines, especially as all the rich ore and that 
which was easy of extraction had been milled and 
forwarded to San Francisco. Such was the state 
of affairs when William J. Snyder appeared upon 
the scene. He acquired, probably for less than 
a hundred dollars each, a few mining claims. 
He marched with a surveyor from Littelaria to 
the Purple Mountains, stuck up a couple of sticks, 
sent a map with about twenty dollars to the 
government at Washington, and thereby secured 
the sole right of conveying water from the Purple 
Mountains to Littelaria. The inhabitants—miners, 
Indians, and Chinese—thought William J. Snyder 
had a bee in his bonnet. But Snyder went to 
England. For a few hundred pounds per annum, 
a few very respectable gentlemen consented to 
become directors. A prospectus was issued, and 
the public subscribed, Snyder was appointed 
general manager with a salary of six hundred 
pounds a year; and one of Snyder’s friends was, 
of course, appointed chairman of the directors. 
It has been remarked that there are two kinds 
of people—cat-kind of people and mouse-kind of 
people—and that one kind was made to chaw up 
the other kind. If this is so, there can be no 
doubt about the classification of Snyder and the 
British public. 

With plenty of money at his command, Snyder 
returned to Littelaria. He imported labourers ; 


have shared the fate of Eggtown had it not been | 


he set up a mill; and he successfully laid five- 
and-twenty miles of piping. Two hundred thou- 
sand gallons of water were poured into the place 
daily, a sufficient quantity to work the mill and 
to supply the three or four hundred inhabitants. 
Straightway, Littelaria was all alive; every one 
was confilent that it must become a wonderful 
place; the people in England said so, Snyder 
said so, everybody told everybody else so, so there 
could be no doubt about it. English money built 
a house for the superintendent ; English money 
paid for the labour, The Chinaman who used to 
sing, 

Me no likee Amelican man, 

Amelican man no likee me, 


relented, and up went the sign of ‘Bang Ho, 
washerman.’ This was followed by that of ‘ Dock 
Kosin, artist in boots ;’ and Mike Rebowitz built 
an hotel. Mike was a good fellow, but his hotel 
was a curious structure. It was built of wood; 
the apartments were divided only by a papered- 
over canvas ; and one night distinctly overhearing 
the conversation of two young ladies who occupied 
the next apartment to mine, I felt constrained 
to tap the wall, so that they might know that 
their privacy was not complete. The Indians, 
though fallen, still retained much of their dignity. 


| They lived alone, coming only to the market for 


supplies. In a bird’s-eye view which I took of 
the town, the well-beaten tracks from their huts 
show like threads. Dress, perhaps, more than 
fire-water had been their ruin. Summer and 
winter they wore the same heavy gay-coloured 
blankets. These occasionally became saturated 
with rain ; they had no change ; the consequence 
was that they were eaten up with rheumatics and 
all the ills which flesh is heir to, 

But a sketch of Littelaria would be incomplete 
without a reference to its cemetery. There are 
four hundred inhabitants in the place ; there are 
more than half as many in its graveyard. There 
are but few upwards of thirty years of age, and 
most of them «ied with their boots on, shot with 
the revolver. Such, I was told, is the history of 
all mining camps. It must be remembered that 
miners as a class are largely composed of men 
who have fled from justice, that they are often 
addicted to gambling, and that they are invariably 
suspicious of one another. Extravagant and open- 
hearted they may be, and are ; but thinking little 
of their own lives, they think still less of the lives 
of others ; and the ‘boy’ who walks into a saloon, 
takes a chair, puts his feet on the stove, and 
salutes the company with, ‘Strangers, how are 
you? Tek a drink,’ often ends by shooting or 
being shot. The revolver is a nuisance here ; it 
is a curse in America. 

Three months ago, the shareholders of the 
L. W. M. & M. Co, refused to supply any more 
money for carrying on the work at Littelaria. In 
spite of their general manager’s assurance that 
there had been many worse investments than this 
offered to the public and snapped up greedily, it 
at length dawned upon their mind that it was 
hardly worth while to keep on spending a thou- 
sand pounds for every five Some pounds worth 
of silver ore extracted, and that it was impolitic 
to pay high salaries to gentlemen for directing 
oaths a business. The mill was consequently shut 
down, The Great Jumbo talked largely of an 
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American Company wishing to buy out the 
English Company. The English Company gave 
him full permission to sell it, thinking that half 
a loaf was better than no bread. He has not yet 
done so, and in all human probability never will. 
It is much more likely that a few years hence 
some solitary prospector passing over the spot 
where Littelaria once had been will discover a 
Chinese wash-bowl, a rum bottle, and a hole in 
the ground, and mentally putting these things 
together, will soliloquise upon the rapidity with 
which all sublunary things come to an end, 
especially mining camps. 

The inference to be drawn from this sketch is 
not that all investments in American Companies | 
are bad, but that for a man who has no special | 
knowledge of mining and who has never been to | 
America, it will be wise to imitate the example 
of Charles Lamb and condemn them at a hazard. | 
The best answer ever given to a Great Jumbo | 
was that of the Scotchman who said: ‘If the | 
thing is sae fine, I canna see why ye dinna keep 
it at hame to enrich yersel’? 


UNDER AN AFRIC SUN. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tom Dicsy’s right hand clenched, and as Helen 
clung to his left, she felt his nerves and muscles 
quiver with rage. A curious sensation of faint- 
ness came over her, and she struggled to be firm, 
as she told herself that she might prevent some 
terrible encounter. 

But there was nothing of the kind, for Ramon 
came forward eagerly. ‘Ah, there you are!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Had a pleasant day ?—Why, where 
are the others ?” 

‘Did you not hear them ?’ said Digby roughly. 

‘I? No.—Oh yes; I heard Sefor Redgrave 
call. I missed them as I came through the trees. 
—What a delightful evening! I passed three 
years in London, Mr Digby; but I never saw 
such an evening as this.’ He chattered away, as 
he stepped to the other side of the mule, keeping 
on without waiting for the other’s reply. ‘You 
have had a splendid day, but very hot down by 
the town. You have felt it cold up the mountain, 
Mr Digby ? 

‘Yes, very,’ said Digby shortly; and he felt 
Helen press his hand gently, as if she were implor- 
ing him not to be angry. 

‘But you could not have had a clearer day for 
the view.—Did you feel the cold much, Miss 
Helen ?’ 

‘No—no,’ she said quietly. ‘I don’t think it 
was very cold.’ 

. ‘Generally is—I beg pardon, Mr Digby! Have 
a cigar?” 

‘Tf I refuse it, he’ll take it for a declaration 
of war, and I don’t want to fight.—Why should 
I?—poor wretch !’ 

‘There you are, said Ramon, coming round by 
the back of the mule with his case open. ‘The 
smaller are the best.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Digby, taking one. 

‘Let me give you a light.’ 

: A match was struck, and by its light Digby 


caught a glimpse of the Spaniard’s face, which 
was as calm and unrufiled as could be. 

Then they went on, and retook their places on 
either side of the mule. 

‘I’ve been very busy too,’ continued Ramon, 
‘Tired ; but was curious to hear how you had 
got on; and yet half afraid that the crater had 
given way and swallowed you all up.’ 

Digby felt tongue-tied ; but Ramon chattered 


away. 

¢ ‘¢ wonder whether Sefior Redgrave will let me 
throw myself upon his hospitality this evening? 
I called on my way up, and found that you had 
not returned. I left some fruit; and there was 
a fragrance from the kitchen window that was 
maddening to a hungry man.—Ah! here we are,’ 
For they had come up to Redgrave and Fraser, 
who were standing beside the track. 

‘You, Ramon?’ said Redgrave rather sternly. 

‘Yes, my dear sir. I thought I would go and 
meet them; but I missed youu—My dear Red- 
grave, I want you to give me a bit of dinner 
to-night.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Redgrave—and he told a 
polite lie: ‘I shall be very happy.’ 

For the rest of the way Ramon did nearly all 
the talking ; and during the evening his conver- 
sation was fluent and highly interesting as he 
engaged Fraser in conversation about the anti- 
quities of the place ; smoking cigars and sipping 
his chocolate in the most unruffled way. 

‘You are making quite a collection of our 
minerals, I hear,’ he said in the course of the 
conversation. 

‘Yes ; I have a good many.’ 

‘Of course you examined the head of the bar- 
ranco on the west side of the mountain ? 

‘No; we have not been there yet.’ 

‘Not been! Why, my dear sir, that is the 
most interesting place of the whole. You should 
go there.—By the way, Redgrave, I suppose the 
nearest way would be right across my planta- 
tion?’ 

‘ Decidedly,’ said Redgrave, who seemed puzzled 
by his visitor’s urbanity. 

‘Yes, said Ramon thoughtfully ; ‘that is cer- 
tainly the best way. There is an interesting 
mummy cave there, too, about half-way along ; 
but you will certainly be delighted with the head 
of the barranco.—There ; I must say good-night. 
Going now, gentlemen ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fraser, rising. ‘It is time we were 
back.’ 

Digby rose reluctantly ; but it was time they 
left ; so the customary addios were said, Ramon 
making a point of going first, so that Digby had 
an opportunity to raise Helen’s trembling hand 
to his lips, ‘Good-night—my darling,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘I shall tell Mr Redgrave all.’ 

‘Heaven protect him!’ muttered the girl 
devoutly ; and she stood there at the door lis- 
tening till her father returned; and then they 
lingered, each slightly uneasy, but ashamed to 
give their fears words, and being content to listen 
to the voices of the guests, as they came clearly 
up through the still night-air. 

Redgrave felt disposed to speak to his child 
before retiring for the night, but he remained 
silent. 

‘Marriages are made in heaven,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘I feel helpless ; and perhaps Nelly herself 
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may find the way out of the difficulty, and, some- 
how, I begin to like young Digby.’ 

The three guests of the villa went slowly down 
the track toward the little town, with Ramon 
chatting pleasantly about the island. 

‘I daresay you Englishmen are disappointed at 
the absence of sport,’ he said. ‘Very different 
from Norfolk, where I went on a visit when I 
was in England. Here we have partridges and 
rabbits—that is all.’ 

‘We find plenty to amuse us,’ said Fraser 

uietly. 

‘Ol, yes; I have seen that. Why, you will 
have a boat-load of specimens.—But don’t forget 
the head of the barranco beyond my place. It 
will repay a visit; and if I can assist you with 
guides or men, pray command me.—Good-night.’ 

‘Well, Tom,’ said Fraser, in a sad voice as 
soon as they were alone, ‘what next ?’ 

‘T don’t know, old fellow, and don’t want to 
know,’ replied Digby in a tone of voice which 
contrasted strangely with the mournful speech 
of his friend. 

‘You do not know ?’ 

‘I only know that I am surprisingly happy.’ 

‘Happy ?? 

‘Yes. You must have seen. Horace, old fellow, 
I can speak to you as I would to a brother. I 
love Helen Redgrave with all my heart.’ 

They walked on in silence for some time, and 
then Fraser said sadly : ‘A boyish fancy.—Come, 
be a man. This must go no further, Tom. Let 
us pack up and go away.’ 

Bigby shook his head. 

‘I am sure it would be better for all’ 

Digby drew a long breath, full of exultation, 
for the pressure of Helen’s little fingers seemed 
to cling to his hand. 

‘Do you not see,’ continued Fraser, ‘that you 
are intervening between two people whom Fate 
marked out for husband and 
wife 

‘Fate be hanged! What has Fate got to do 
with it?’ 

‘Do you not see that you are making a power- 
ful enemy of Ramon, who has the father at 
his mercy ?’ 

‘I’ll pitch Ramon down one of the barrancos, 
if he doesn’t mind what he is about,’ cried Digby 
warmly. 

‘Mind he does not pitch you down, Tom. But 
—about Helen Redgrave ?’ 

‘Well, what about her? I know what my 
dear old moralist is about to say: Marriage is 
a serious thing—I have my friends to study 
—I ought not to be rash—I ought to wait— 
I ought to write home.’ 

‘Yes; I should have said something of the 
kind, and also warned you to flee from danger 
—and temptation.’ 

‘Then here we are at the roost, and I am 
going to get on my perch at once, my dear old 
model of wisdom; but before I do so, here are 
my answers to your warnings: I am well off; 
I am my own master; and I have neither father 
nor mother to consult. Greatest and most cogent 
answer of all—Helen.’ 
_ Half an hour after, setting at defiance the 
insect plagues of the island, Tom Digby was sleep- 


room, with his arms folded, gazing out through 
the open window, with the darkness visible and 
mental ahead. 


a painful sigh, ‘what wonder, poor boy—she loves 
him in return. Oh! I must have 
I must be mad.—And that man Ramon? 
he smiled and showed his white teeth. 
not trust him for a moment. 
too false and treacherous. 
the poor boy away !’ 


‘He loves her, and—— Yes, he added, after 


een mad— 
Yes; 
I would 
The calm was 
If I could only get 


CHAPTER VII. 


A week of unalloyed happiness passed, during 
which time every evening was spent at the villa. 
Digby grew more joyous ; the saddened look was 
rapidly passing away from Helen’s face, and that 
of her father grew puzzled, while Frase1’s seemed 
more sombre and sad. 

Ramon had fetched them to his place again and 
again, and had also begged leave to accompany 
them in two of their expeditions, finding horses 
and mules, and proving himself a polished and 
agreeable guide, taking them to various points, 
whose marvels made Fraser forget his own trouble 
in the excitement of discoveries dear to a natural- 
ists heart; while, after these journeys, Ramon 
always insisted upon the travellers accepting his 
hospitality. 

hey had just finished dinner, and Ramon had 
left them for a time, one of his servants having 
called him away, a summons which, after many 
apologies, he had obeyed, leaving the friends 
together, when, pushing the jug of excellent 
French claret towards his companion, Digby, who 
was slightly flushed, exclaimed : ‘Taste that, my 
boy, and confess that our host is a charming 
fellow and a polished gentleman,’ 

‘Yes, I confess to those,’ said Fraser gravely ; 
and just then Ramon reappeared at the door, 
bearing a fresh box of cigars, which he handed 
to his guests and resumed his seat. 

‘One of the evils of possessing plantations,’ he 
said. ‘Your men are always coming with the 
news of some disaster,’ 

‘Nothing serious, I hope?’ said Digby. 

‘No, no—a mere nothing—kind of blight 
appearing.—But, by the way, you two have never 
visited the head of that barranco yet. Don't 
forget it. When will you go?’ 

‘When Fraser’s ready.—What do you say to 
to-morrow ?’ 

: This was agreed to, and Digby rose as if to 
eave. 

‘There, said Ramon; ‘I will not keep you 
fidgeting to go ; only leave friend Fraser to smoke 
another cigar.’ 

‘Really, I don’t think’ —— began Digby, rather 
petulantly. 

‘Do not be angry, dear friend,’ said Ramon 
kindly. ‘I meant no harm. Apologise for me to 
my dear friend Redgrave-—You will stay, will 
you not, Fraser ?’ 

‘No; I will go with him,’ said the latter 
hastily. Then, in a hurried confused manner, as 
if he were mastering himself, ‘No, he added, ‘I 
will stay, and have a quiet smoke and chat with 
you about the head of the barranco and what we 
are likely to find,’ 


ing peacefully and dreaming of his sweet young 


mistress ; while Fraser was seated in his own 


‘Poor boy !’ said Ramon, with a gentle et 
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when Digby had gone. ‘Well, he has won a 
charming girl. You and I, Mr Fraser, are getting 
old enough to put these things behind.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fraser gravely ; and he sat talking 
to his host till quite late. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


According to what had grown into a custom, 
Digby found Helen and her father by the gate 
which commanded the steep track, and another 
delightful evening, all too short, was spent. Music, 
talk of England, the life there, all had their turn, 
and then came the time to go, Helen walking 
beneath the great mellow stars down with her 
visitor to the gate, for the last good-night—that 
farewell which takes so many times to say, and 
was here prolonged till Redgrave’s voice was heard. 

‘Coming, papa,’ cried the girl, as she clung to 
Digby’s hand. ‘Then you go,’ she whispered, ‘ to 
the barranco to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes ; in good time.’ 

‘I shall see you at night?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘And you will take care. I have heard that 
some of these places are very dangerous,’ 

‘Take care? Yes; for your sake, he whispered. 
‘Once more, good-night.’ 

He ran off, to master the longing to stay ; and 
with an uneasy feeling at her heart, Helen 
returned slowly to the house, wishing that he had 
not come alone, so as to have a companion back 
along the dark path, where it would be so easy 
for an enemy to do him harm. 

She cast away the foolish dread directly, and 
with good cause, for Digby reached the venta 
about the same time as Fraser returned from his 
late stay with Ramon ; and after a short chat over 
their morrow’s plans, they both went to bed. 

The sun was streaming into Digby’s room when 
he awoke the next morning with the sensation 
upon him that it was very late ; and on springing 
out of bed it was to find a piece of note-paper 
lying on his dressing-table, on which was written : 

‘You were sleeping so soundly I would not dis- 
turb you. I have gone on. Eat your breakfast, 
and follow at your leisure.’ 

Digby dressed under a feeling of annoyance at 
his friend’s desertion. He did not particularly 
want to join in the trip, for he had seen meas 
of the island, and would far rather have gone 
up to Redgrave’s; but Fraser’s start alone made 
him immediately feel an intense longing to be 
off ; and consequently he quite upset his Spanish 
landlady by his hurried and scanty meal. 

‘Too bad of Horace,’ he grumbled to himself 
as he set off up the mountain track to where 
it diverged, and the path led to Ramon’s planta- 
tions, with the house away to the left in a bean- 
tiful nook which commanded a view of the 
distant islands. 

For a moment he hesitated as to whether he 
should walk down to Ramon’s for a chat before 
starting; and he hesitated again after going a few 
yards; but finally he stepped out boldly with 
the hot sun pouring down; and as he went on, 
a careworn face was slowly raised from out of 
a clump of semi-tropical foliage, and Fraser stood 
well concealed, watching him till he passed out of 
sight. Then, after a cautious look round, he sank 
back into his place of concealment, and the birds 


that had flitted away returned, the stillness 
around being unbroken, save when the low deep 
murmur of the surf arose from far below, 

‘Too bad of old Horace, said Digby, as he 
strode along, past Ramon’s plantations, till the 
wild country began; and recognising various 
places he had passed before, the young explorer 
soon reached the spot where the track leading 
to the barranco commenced—a_ path growing 
fainter and fainter, and more obliterated by the 
abundant growth, till it gradually became a mere 
shelf on the mountain side. The dense tangle 
at first sloped down to his left, and up to his 
right, but grew more and more precipitous, till 
there was an almost perpendicular wall of volcanic 
rock, out of which the shrubby growth and ferns 
spread out, and formed a shadowy arch, which 
screened him from the sun; while a foot away 
on his left there was a profound drop, the rock 
again going perpendicularly down, and in places 
the shelf along which he passed quite overhung 
the verdant gorge. 

And so it continued for quite a couple of hours, 
during which he went on and on along the shelf, 
whose abundant growth hid the danger of the 
way ; for it was only at times that he obtained 
a a of the depths below, where some 
avalanche of stones had crashed down from above 
and swept the trees away. 

‘He’s right: it is a glorious walk,’ cried Digby 
enthusiastically ; ‘only, it seems so stupid to be 
enjoying it all alone.’ 

For another hour he went on, still wondering 
that he had seen no traces left by his friend, 
but soon forgetting this in the fresh glories of 
the overshadowed path, and the lovely glints of 
sunshine in the zigzagging tunnel of ferns and 
creepers, which literally seemed to flow down in 
we of growing leafage from the wall on his 
right. 

‘Nature must have made this path,’ he said to 
himself ; ‘and it can only be seldom trod. Leads 
to nowhere, of course, and—— _ Hillo! here’s the 
end. For, at a sudden turn, after passing an 
angle of the rock, he found himself face to face 
with a huge mass of stone, which had evidently 
lately slipped from a few feet above the track, 
and completely blocked the way. 

‘That’s awkward,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘Too 
steep to get over.—Ha! that’s it.’ He smiled as 
he saw that to the left of the large block the 
green growth had been trampled down, the shelf 
being wide enough for any one to pass round, 
though the gorge seemed there to be bso dark, 
so filled up was it with the tops of the trees 
which bristled from its side. 

‘The old boy has been round here for one, 
this morning. First time I’ve seen his marks.— 
My word, he has been chipping away here,’ he 
added, as he looked at the broken fragments of 
stone in the newly made curve of the path. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he stepped down, 
then took another step, for the way descended 
apparently, to rise again beyond the block, Then 
another step on to some fagot-like brushwood 
laid across to form a level way; and as he did 
so, he uttered a wild cry, and snatched at the 
rocky side to save himself. Vain effort, for every- 
thing had given way beneath him, and he dropped 
headlong, to fall, after what seemed to be a terrible 
descent, heavily far below. 
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He was conscious of an agonising sensation of 
pain, then of a stifling dust, of a sickening 
stupefying dizziness, and then all was dark- 

ess. 
How long he lay there stunned he could not 
tell; but he seemed to struggle into wakefulness 
out of a terrible feverish dream, to find that all 
was darkness and mental confusion. What it all 
meant was a mystery; for his head was thick 
and heavy, and memory refused to give him 
back the recollection of his walk and sudden 
fall. 

But he realised at last that he was awake, 
and that he was lying upon what seemed to be 
fragments of sticks; and as he groped about, he 
touched something which set him wondering for 
the moment, before he could grasp what it was 
he held. Then he uttered a ery of horror and 
recoiled, for his finger and thumb had passed 
into two bony orbits, and he knew that the 
object he had grasped was a human skull! 


CHAPTER IX. 


As Digby cast down the grisly relic of mortality, 
he clapped his hands to his throbbing brow, and 
shrank farther and farther away, feeling as if his 
reason was tottering, and for a time the mastery 
of his mind had gone. But this terrible sensation 
passed away as quickly as it had come, and he 
stamped one of his feet with rage. 

He shrank away, for his act had raised a cloud 
of pungent choking dust, which horrified him 
again. But this only served to make him recover 
his mental balance ; and as he stood there in the 
utter darkness, he seemed to see once more the 
side of that other ravine they had skirted weeks 
back, when he had drawn Fraser’s attention to 
the climbing figure which they had afterwards 
encountered as he crept up with his basket. 

‘I must have fallen, then, into one of the 
ancient mummy caves,’ he said, trying to speak 
aloud and coolly, though his words came for the 
moment hurriedly and sounded excited and 
strange. 

He paused again, and wiped the dank perspira- 
tion from his brow. ‘There,’ he said; ‘I’m better 
now; so——_ +=What’s this?—Yes, it must be: 
I’m bleeding.’ He felt the back of his head, and 
winced, for it was cut badly, and a tiny warm 
stream was trickling down his neck. 

‘That’s soon doctored, he muttered, as he 
folded and bound a handkerchief about his brow. 
‘Now then: how far have I fallen, and how am I 
to get out?” 

He began to move about cautiously, looking u 
the while in search of the opening through whic 
he had come ; but for some minutes he looked in 
vain, At last, though, he saw a dim light far 
above him, not the sky or the opening through 
which he had fallen, but a faintly reflected gleam, 
which feebly showed something black above his 
head ; and at last he reached the conclusion that 
the opening down which he had dropped was 
not straight, but sloped to and fro in a rough 
zigzag. 

‘How horrible!’ he muttered. ‘Yet what a 
blessing !’ he added. ‘If the fall had been sheer, 
I must have been killed.’ 

By cautious progression he at last found the 


directions, which seemed to lead him farther into 
the bowels of the mountain. 

This discovery did not seem to help him, for, as 
he passed his hands over the rough vesicular lava, 
which was in places as sharp as when it had 
cooled down atter some eruption hundreds of 
years before, he found that it seemed to curve 
over like a dome above his head ; and though he 
followed it for some distance, he could find no 
So where there was the faintest possibility of 
his climbing up to the day. 

‘Ahoy! Fraser!’ he shouted aloud, and then 

= aghast, for his voice seemed to pass echoing 
iollowly away, giving him an idea of the vastness 
of the place in which he was confined. 
And now for a few moments his former 
sensation of horror attacked him, as he felt that 
he might possibly never be able to extricate him- 
self from the trap into which he had fallen, and 
that he might go on wandering amongst the 
horrors by which he was surrounded until he 
died of exhaustion—mad. 

Again he mastered his wandering mind, and 
spoke aloud in a reassuring tone. ‘I am_not 
surrounded by horrors, he said calmly. ‘That 
which is here ought to alarm no man of well- 
balanced intellect. It is known that I have come 
this way, by the people at the inn—— No: I 
did not tell them. But Fraser knew I was 
coming, and he will search for me. Ramon knew 
I was coming here, and I have nothing to do but 
sit and wait till I hear voices; and then a shout 
will do the rest. Horace cannot be long.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ he ejaculated after a pause, 
‘suppose the poor fellow should tread upon the 
broken place and fall !—No fear. It was covered 
when I came along. It is all open now,’ 

He leaned against the side of the cave, thinking 
of his misfortune, and listening for step or voice 
to break the terrible silence around him; but all 
was —_—_ still ; and think how he would, he 
could not keep back an occasional shudder at the 
idea of passing a night where he was. 

‘Couldn’t be darker than day,’ he said with a 
laugh to restore his courage ; and then he began 
to think about Helen, a bright subject, which 
lasted him for long enough, till the increasing 
pain and stiffness of his injuries turned the 
current of his thoughts to his rival; and then, 
like a flash, a suspicion came to him: ‘What 
did Horace say ?—The man was treacherous and 
false | Great heaven, have I fallen into his 
trap? 

e tried to argue the thought away ; but the 
idea was only strengthened. Ramon had been so 
anxious for him to come there—for both of them. 
The path had evidently been altered, by accident 
or design. Was it design, and the contriver’s 
idea to rid himself of two men he detested at one 
stroke ?—No; the thought was too horrible, and 
he would not harbour it. 

Vain effort : it grew the stronger; and as the 
time sped on, and the hurt produced a feverish 
sensation of half-delirium, Digby found himself 
fully believing that Ramon had contrived this 

itfall ; that there was no escape ; and that, freed 
rom his presence, the treacherous Spaniard would 
renew his advances to Helen. 

The agony increased, and with the mental 
suffering came a wild feverish horror, which grew 


side, but not until he had gone in two other 


upon him till his brain throbbed ; a sense of 
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confusion, which he could not overcome, in- 
creased ; and at last—long after he had fallen— 
he felt that he could bear no more, and all was 
blank. 


THE IRISH GOLD-FIELDS. 


Gop appears to have been found in Ireland at a 
very remote period. It is recorded that Tiernmas, 
one of the apocryphal kings of Ireland, worked 
gold mines in the forests of the Dublin and Wick- 
low mountains, refining the metal there, and 
manufacturing it into cups, brooches, and vari- 
ous other articles. Even the name of the ancient 
artist, Ochadan, is preserved, and his residence, 
Fercualann, now Powerscourt, Enniskerry, county 
Wicklow. 

The great number of gold ornaments found in 
various parts of Ireland, their exquisite workman- 
ship and inimitable elegance of design, testify to 
the high degree of artistic excellence attained by 
those early artificers. It appears to have been 
the practice in those times for the goldsmith to 
reside close to the mine, digging up and preparing 
on the spot small quantities of the precious metal, 
which he then fashioned and finished at his own 
home into those interesting articles which to-day 
adorn the various museums. 

At a place called Cullen, on the borders of the 
counties Limerick and Tipperary, is an extensive 
bog, in which great numbers of valuable gold 
ornaments have been found, accompanied by 
crucibles, caldrons, ladles, and other smelting 
implements ; clearly indicating that the district 
was at some remote period inhabited by a race of 
professional goldsmiths, whose existence must date 
from a time antecedent to the formation of the 
bog. In many other parts of Ireland besides, 
similar evidences of ancient gold-mining have 
been discovered, the mine in most cases having 
been exhausted. 

The wealth of Ireland in the precious metals 
seems at a later period to have coustituted one of 
the chief attractions to the Danes in invading the 
country, and the tribute they exacted from the 
inhabitants of the conquered districts was largely 
paid in gold and silver. The Danish kings and 
chieftains adopted the native fashion of wearing 
massive ornaments of Irish gold. The ancient 
goldsmiths held high social rank in early Irish 
civilisation, and were even regarded with super- 
stitious veneration by their ignorant neighbours, 
who believed them to be endowed with magic 
powers as exorcists and charmers. 

The tradition of the gold mines in Wicklow 
never was completely lost; but the secret remained 
for hundreds of years at a time closely kept 
og a few families in that remote neighbour- 

ood, 


About 1780 a schoolmaster in the neighbour- 
hood of Arklow discovered the existence of allu- 
vial gold in the Ballinvalley stream, now the 
Goldmine river, rising in the Croghan Kinshella, 


and flowing into the Aughrim river at the beauti- 
ful and celebrated vale of Avoca. He kept the 
secret well, and gradually enriched himself, much 
to the amazement of his neighbours, who firmly 
believed that he had sold himself to the Power of 


Darkness ; but in 1796, when a man crossing the 
stream found a nugget twenty-two ounces in weight 
and disposed of it for eighty guineas, inquiries 
were set on foot, and the secret leaked out. The 
report spread like wildfire, and operated so power- 
fully upon the minds of the untutored peasantr 
that they forsook every other employment and 
flocked in thousands to the newly discovered 
Eldorado, All hoped to realise the fortunes of 
Ali Baba or Aladdin. Steady, sensible men who 
had never wielded a pick or handled a spade laid 
down their pens on their desks and thronged to 
the slopes of Croghan Kinshella. From the 24th 
August, when the news became publicly known, 
till the 15th October, when the government took 

ossession of the diggings, over two thousand five 

undred ounces of gold were found by these inex- 
perienced miners, and sold by them for about ten 
thousand pounds. The process of mining was 
extremely simple. They dug up the sand from 
the river-bed, washed it, and then picked out the 
granules of gold, which they preserved in quills 
to bring to the goldsmiths. 

After some time, the locality becoming the 
scene of great disorder, the authorities took pos- 
session of the mines and ordered two companies 
of the Kildare militia to the spot. A sum of 
money was then issued by the Government for 
employing skilled labour and conducting the 
mines under scientific principles, a separate 
account being kept of the net profits for payment 
to whoever ead prove their title thereto. It 
was too late, however. The most of the gold 
had been removed by the peasantry, and the 
produce of the mines after this barely paid the 
cost of working them. In 1798, during the rebel- 
lion, the Government found it necessary to with- 
draw the militia from the spot, and the operations 
were consequently discontinued till 1801, when 
they were resumed, and miles of new trenches 
opened in the Croghan Kinshella. Numerous 
veins of quartz were discovered in these works, 
but no gold, upon which the Government finally 
abandoned the undertaking, having spent nearly 
all the surplus in fruitless attempts to trace the 
gold to its source, 

Since that time, mining has been carried on 
with varying success by public companies and 
private individuals, and the peasantry have at 
rare intervals found occasional morsels of the 
precious metal ; but the sacra auri fames has long 
since worn off, and searching for gold has of late 

ears been confined to skilled workmen employed 
y public companies. 

About 1840 a company took lease of the 
district, and carried on the operations for some 
years under the superintendence of an experienced 
miner, employing about fifty persons at the work. 
The process was rough, but the results proved 
fairly remunerative. In 1869 the mines were 
again opened, and were worked till 1881, during 
which period the gold was continuously found, 
though in small quantities. 

In almost every case where gold has been found 
in the beds of tributaries it has been found 
beneath the deep alluvium of the rivers into 
which they flow. As it has been obtained in so 
many of the tributary streams of the Aughrim and 
Avoca, it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
would be also found deep beneath the beds of 
these rivers. This, however, has not yet been 
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tried, so that considerable quantities may yet 
remain in the alluvium of these rivers, near the 
several points of confluence with their auriferous 
tributaries. 


A FASHIONABLE PHYSICIAN, 
THE STORY OF A CONSULTATION, 


I am a family doctor, with a sufficiently arduous 
if not over-lucrative practice, chiefly among the 
lower middle class whose homes abound in a 
south-eastern suburb of modern Babylon. Some 
years ago, When I was more of a struggler than 
I happily now am, I had by good fortune obtained 
a foothold as medical adviser in the household 
of a — City stockbroker, who dwelt in a 
spacious an luxuriant mansion some three miles 
farther out on the Surrey hills than the then 
extreme limit of my regular round of visits ; and 
the fees I received for occasional calls to Mount 
Aureo when Mr Midas Contango had a touch of 
his chronic tormentor the gout, or his somewhat 
sentimental spouse—quite a grand dame, however, 
in her own esteem—was suffering the penalties of 
systematic outrage on the digestive fit-up of her 
portly person, were so liberal in their extent as 
to form in the aggregate no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of my modest income. 

After my connection at Mount Aureo had con- 
tinued, to the seeming satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, for some two years, I began to receive 
more frequent summonses thitherward. The 
only daughter of the Contangos, Miss Muriel, a 
fine, tall, gracefully moulded damsel of seventeen, 
who might have stood as a sculptor’s model, so 

erfect was her physique, had returned home 
for the Christmas vacation from her fashionable 
Brighton boarding-school troubled with a slight 
cough. In all respects save this trifling laryngeal 
affection, she enjoyed the excellent health of 
which both her parents had had possession in their 
earlier days, before the indulgences which follow 
in wealth’s wake had made them _ profitable 
acquaintances of my own. It was clear enough, 
too, to me that Miss Muriel Contango’s throat 
trouble was purely local; nevertheless, it was 
causing serious alarm to the master and mistress 
of Mount Aureo, who idolised their charming 
child, The dream of the Contango existence was 
to mate Miss Muriel to some scion of the aristo- 
cracy, their reputation for riches having obtained 
them the entrée to society to which by birth ard 
breeding they were not entitled. 

Mr and Mrs Midas Contango had both begun 
to dread that Miss Muriel’s indisposition would 
culminate in bronchitis ora decline. The slightest 
cough, the least ronchus, raised the grim and 
terrible spectre of phthisis, and the beautiful 
young lady was held to be in imminent danger 
of an early grave. I had examined her chest 
with the most anxious and minute care, but could 
discover nothing to justify any fear or even doubt 
of the correctness of my diagnosis; yet, despite 
balsamics and sedatives, exposure, however little, 
in treacherous weather would cause hoarseness 
and a transitory cough. Indeed, these disagree- 
able symptoms often manifested themselves with- 
out any apparent cause, except, as I judged, the 
inordinate precautions taken to avert them. The 
rooms at Mount Aureo were always too hot ; Miss 


Muriel was overclothed, could not stir out for a 
constitutional in the garden without a respirator, 
or take a drive unless hidden in an envelopment 
of costly furs. When I ventured to hint at this, 
the invariable reply of the Contangos was: ‘Ah! 
doctor, if we did not take this care of Muriel, 
how long would she be with us?—the dear child 
is so delicate” And nothing I could say weuld 
alter their opinion. 

One day late in the April succeeding, when 
Miss Muriel had been coddled up at home for 
four months instead of being sent back to Brighton 
to continue her studies, Mrs Contango was more 
than usually concerned about her daughter’s con- 
dition. The stockbroker and his good lady had 
overnight held an anxious discussion. had 
made my now usual though quite unnecessary 
daily visit to Mount Aureo, and Mrs Midas Con- 
tango was, in her patronising and yet solicitous 
manner, bowing me out. I had almost reached 
the door, hat in hand, when Mrs Contango said 
with some effort : ‘ Doctor, you know we have the 
utmost confidence in you; we carry out your 
instructions to the letter ; but our dear child ’—— 

‘Yes, madam ; only you will persist in treating 
her, if I may be pardoned the simile, too much 
after the manner of a tropical orchid, instead of 
regarding her as a beautiful plant of English 
growth.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you may be right, doctor ; but 
we are so very anxious, Mr Contango and myself 
—you see Muriel is our only child, our sole hope. 
Now would you mind our asking the opinion of 
a famous specialist as to the case ?’ 

‘Nothing, would be better, or more proper. 
Pray, whom would you like, and when may we 
arrange, contingent on his being able to come, to 
have him here ?’ 

Mrs Midas Contango mentioned the name of 
a very fashionable and expensive London phy- 
sician with a consultative practice confined almost 
entirely to the houses of those who had been 
presented at court. He was certainly not the 
man I should have chosen, for the faculty rather 
smiled at his pretensions to pre-eminent skill ; 
and his reputation was far more that of the 
drawing-room than professional. However, I, a 
humble if conscientious practitioner, could not 
afford, had I so desired, to decline to meet him ; 
and I consented to facilitate arrangements for an 
interview at the great man’s convenience. 

The fashionable physician drew up in his impos- 
ing equipage at the door of Mount Aureo half an 
hour behind the time appointed, was introduced 
to his patient, making the while profuse apologies 
for having been unavoidably detained by a critical 
case—that of the Duke of Deerwood—to whose 
house in Mayfair he had been summoned by the 
Duchess’s request to give his opinion as to the 
treatment adopted by the attendant medical 
gentleman. 

‘What !’ said the society exquisite, for such the 
celebrity certainly was—‘ what !’ exclaimed he in 
grandiloquent tones, striking a theatrical attitude, 
‘is it that fine young lady we are to consult 
about? That superb girl, in such perfect con- 
dition! Come, confess, madam, that you are only 
making fun of us.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Mrs Contango, impressed, as she 
was meant to be, by the a of the pom- 
pous personage who was addressing her, ‘I admit 
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appearances are in my daughter's favour, and I 
hope that you may be able to assure us that her 
condition is not serious ; but she is always losing 
her voice—always coughing—and if we were not 
to take care’ A flood of tears drowned the 
rest of the sentence. 

‘But, airily remarked the famous doctor, ‘my 
dear madam, why distress yourself? All may be 
well. Let me hear from this gentleman, your 
family attendant, the symptoms as he has inter- 
preted them.’ 

I gave the history of the case in a few words. 

‘Well, well; there seems to be nothing serious ; 
but we must examine the chest with the utmost 
exactness to decide that.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ interrupts mamma, ‘ but will you 
allow me to remain in the room ?’ 

‘Of course, madam,’ responded the favourite of 
fortune. ‘You have a sacred right to stop here. 
Pray, sit down.’ And then he directed me to 
commence the examination. I percussed with 
minute carefulness every part of the thorax, and, 
as before, could really find nothing abnormal. 

‘There ; you perceive that I have tested with 
exactness, and the resonance is everywhere perfect.’ 
I made the remark as a mere matter of form, for 
I had not failed to note that the very superior 
West End practitioner had not condescended to 
pay the slightest attention to my pects but 
was talking in low tones to Mrs Midas Contango 
all the time. 

‘Ah, well, now it is my turn,’ said he, and with 
the most delicately impressive care, placed Miss 
Muriel again in position; not, as I had done, 
with the arms crossed on the chest, but stiffly 
extended. In place of telling her to count ‘thir- 
teen to sixteen,’ he gave her a book and directed 
her to read a dozen lines, and then to sing the 
gamut, an octave and a half. The mother was 
watching all this in admiration and devouring 
every detail. 

‘Ah! humph !’ said the oracle ; ‘it seems there 
is something—but extremely difficult to differ- 
entiate.—Let us hear what percussion yields.’ 
And his style was truly enchanting. Every tap 
with the fingers was given with a flourish and a 
graceful sweep worthy of the most expert pro- 
fessor of sleight-of-hand that ever entertained a 
countess’s guests. There was a moment of studied 
indecision, and then, with a covert smile, turning 
to me, he said: ‘There it is. Listen, my dear 
young friend, as he beat his digital drum, now 
on this side, then on that. ‘Tick-tack, tick- 
tack.—Hark ! do you hear it? There is a very 
appreciable difference in resonance ; when I say 
“appreciable difference,” I do not say an enormous 
difference—no—but there it is !’ 

‘For my own part, sir, I returned, ‘I cannot, 
with all deference, detect the slightest differ- 
ence. 

‘Oh! very likely ; but there, nevertheless, it 
is.—Now come, however ; though—having ascer- 
tained the truth about the case—my time is short, 
let me convince you. I will turn my back to the 
patient, and you shall again pereuss. I will tell 
which side you are tapping upon by the variation 
in the sound. He turned round, and I percussed 
as equally as possible the two sides of the thorax. 
‘You are on the left side” He was quite right! 
In a moment, however, my surprise was changed 


audacity. His I yet hope [ 
may more truthfully write it unprofessional— 
trick was obvious enough, but performed with 
such perfect aplomb that I was duped even whilst 
taking part in it. He had turned his back to the 
patient, to Mrs Midas Contango and myself, but he 
was looking into a large mirror above the console 
which faced him ! 

What could I do? I was mute. The tables 
had indeed been so completely turned upon me 
that I had nothing to say. 

‘Madam, I must not alarm you,’ observed the 
triumphant specialist to Mrs Contango, who was 
in blissful ignorance of the —o ; ‘these deli- 
cate gradations in tone can only be at once detected 
after immense practice, only by those who examine 
a stream of patients; but there is something on 
the left side of your daughter’s chest—nothing 
serious—so little, indeed, that my young friend 
here has been unable to find it; but there it is, — 
And now, the examination being complete, permit 
us to consult as to the treatment, and then | must 
go, or I shall incur the displeasure of a noble but 
somewhat impatient patient of mine,’ 

When we were alone, I again expressed my 
incredulity, delicately hinting at my observation 
of his ruse. 

‘Tut, tut! my dear young friend, said he, 
testily, ‘you have not yet grasped the situation, 
—Now, here you have a girl who coughs and has 
been hoarse for a long time—then how the deuce 
can you get over the fact by telling the parents 
that there is no cause for it! Very likely there 
is nothing the matter with her; but why does 
she cough ? 

‘That was exactly what her mother said to me.’ 

‘There you ‘are ; and mamma was quite right ; 
there must be some cause for it. We may not 
be able to lay our finger upon it, for we must 
examine and understand our patients thoroughly 
very often before we can make out their ailments, 
and then one finds the mischief, because you see, 
we are expected to discover it.’ 

‘But suppose there really is nothing,’ 

‘Nonsense! There always is. But even if there 
were not, we are equally bound to find it; for if 
you tell these anxious people, “I can discover 
nothing wrong,” they will naturally put it down 
to your ignorance, and send for somebody else 
who has knowledge enough of human nature or 
sufficient savoir faire not to be embarrassed with 
so small a difticulty—Now, do you see my 
meaning 

‘Theoretically there is nothing, practically there 
is.’ 

‘You may put it so, if so it please you. But 
I assured you that there is—and there is—your 
vigilance and punctilious exactitude notwithstand- 
ing, a little convenient difference in resonance. 
The mamma heard the remark, as I intended her 
to do; she has not the remotest idea what it 
means—why should she have?—but she is_per- 
fectly happy now that the cause of her darling’s 
cough has been discovered, because she thinks, 
the cause being known, the cure will follow. 
The more unintelligible the explanation, the more 
convinced is she of its correctness. One may 
remedy, you know, a difference in resonance ; 
but how can you pretend to cure a person whom 
you persistently declare to have nothing the 


to admiration of the fashionable physician’s smart 


matter with her?’ 
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BRIDE-ALES. 


I began to understand, 

‘Now, continued this consummate reader of 
Society’s intelligence, ‘I admit this is not 
science’—— 

‘Nor what the schools and our academical train- 
ing teach us,’ hazarded I. 

“Quite so, my dear fellow ; but accept for once 
the tuition of a man who has not altogether failed 
in his profession. What I have taken the trouble 
to demonstrate to you gratis is a good working 
rule—smelling a little, perhaps, so to speak, of 
the shop or of legal tape—but if our patrons are 
satisfied, our patients made happy, our reputations 
advanced, can we wisely permit so trivial a matter 
as departure from slavish adherence to what is 
miscalled principle to stand between us and suc- 

? 


cess 

‘Well, admitted I, a little sadly, ‘perhaps you 
are right.’ 

‘Of course, I am, my dear young friend. I am 
acynic, but I succeed. I have been, for instance, 
beseeched to meet you here to-day.—And now for 
treatment.’ 

A little delicate counter-irritation was suggested 
and agreed on; then the fashionable physician 
stepped into his elegant turn-out before the door 
of Mount Aureo, amid the profuse thanks of Mrs 
Midas Contango, a hundred guineas richer for his 
half-hour’s visit. As he shook hands with me, 
on throwing himself back among the cushions 
of his brougham, the famous expert smilingly 
whispered : ‘You are too modest, my ingenuous 
young friend: you have already the science of 
medicine at your finger-ends; why not acquire 
the art also ?—Adieu !’ 

One rarely takes part in a consultation without 
learning something ; but I never obtained such 
valuable practical knowledge from any meeting 
with a brother professional as I did in that 
inglorious scene in the drawing-room of Mount 
Aureo, in which I was so sadly let down, for a 
time at least, in the estimation of Mrs Midas and 
Miss Muriel Contango, 

Miss Muriel subsequently recovered her tem- 
porarily defective resonance sufficiently to gladden 
the hearts of her parents by making a marriage— 
at their cost—into a noble house. I still have 
the pleasure of ranking her among my patients, 
but for no organic or other serious ailment ; and 
I have it on excellent authority that her husband, 
Viscount Barrenlands, would be extremely glad 
at times, when he has been inordinately extrava- 
gant with his unearned increment, if Lady Muriel’s 
vigour of voice and physique were both a little 
less robust. 


BRIDE-ALES. 


In olden times this institution was most popular 
in England ; but since the introduction of wed- 
ding presents, it has gradually died away. The 
bride-ale was specially raised in order to give the 
young couple a start in life; but the custom only 
remains in the more scattered hamlets of this 
land. The words ‘ bride-ales,” with their com- 


panions ‘ bride-bushes’ and ‘bride-stakes,’ obtained 
their names from brides selling ale on their wed- 
ding-day, and receiving goods or money from 


country alehouses. The court-rolls of a Shrop- 
shire borough in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Elizabeth contain the following relating to 
bride-ales: ‘Item, a payne is made that no 
persons that shall brewe any weddyng-ale to sell, 
shall not brewe above twelve strike of mault at 
the most, and the said persons so married shall 
not keep nor have above eight messe of persons 
at hys dinner, within the burrowe ; and before 
hys bryde-ale daye he shall keep no unlawfull 
games in hys house, nor out of hys house, on pain 
of twenty shillings.’ From this we should gather 
that bride-ales were conducted in those days with 
much that was objectionable. 

When a wedding was arranged, friends willingly 
started a bride-ale, and thus the expenses of the 
ceremony were defrayed, and a goodly sum 
handed over to the couple for the better furnish- 
ing of their new home. Thus the primary object 
of this custom was a charitable one. Indeed, in 
former times, many a worthy couple could not 
have afforded the expenses of new furniture, &c., 
without this mutual aid of their acquaintances. 
Many instances are mentioned of royalty giving 
money for this purpose, The expenses of the 
privy purse of Henry VII. point out many such 
as the following: ‘1530, January. Item, the 
xlij daye paied to Bowlande, one of the stable 
in rewarde, toward hys marriage, xls.’ 

Princess Mary’s privy-purse expenses show con- 
tributions of three shillings and fourpence and 
seven shillings and sixpence to poor girls on their 
entering the marriage state. During the time 
of Elizabeth this custom was carried on even by 
the nobility. There is mention made of a great 
bride-ale at Kenilworth Castle in 1575 ‘with a 
large variety of shows and sports.’ This was the 
order of ceremony among the better classes : The 
bride was placed by herself in a seat of honour, 
and when the time for the reception of the goods 
arrived, her husband sat by her side; then the 
father of the bridegroom (should he be the heir) 
entered with a ere carved box of wood, 
containing the deeds of the land, &c., and there 
he promised to make them his heirs for aye. 
The houses were decorated with rushes and 
flowers, roses being the favourite. Many devices 
were worked, as dishes, stools, chairs, baskets, 
hampers, &c., and then hung about the walls as 
tokens of good-will. 

In the seventeenth century the presents were 
generally made in the church at the time of the 
marriage service, being cast into a large basin or 
dish, placed there for the purpose. About this 
time leiavaies came to be abused, for many 
turned the rejoicings into a time of feasting and 
drinking, and it became as bad as the time when 
wine and sops were partaken of in the church 
after the service was over. In an inventory of 
the parish church of Wilsdon, Middlesex, about 
1547, mention is made of ‘two masers’ that were 
appointed to remain in church to drink from at 
bride-ales, 

Morant says of Great Teldham, in Essex: ‘A 
house near the church was anciently used and 
appropriated for dressing a dinner for poor folks 
when married, and had all utensils and furniture 
convenient for that purpose.’ Many other writers 
mention places where rooms were set aside for 
this custom. 


friends as a and from the bush at the 
take or pole being the ancient sign for 


end of as 


The ‘penny bridal’ of Scotland is one of the 
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many forms under which the bride-ale existed. 
At one time this custom was almost universal ; 
but owing to abuse, many efforts were put forth 
to abolish it—to no purpose. The ‘penny wed- 
ding’ thus fell into disrepute with the respectable 
community, and thus thousands who would have 
benefited by this useful custom now receive no 
help. In Aberdeen, such a gathering was called 
a ‘siller wedding, and often as many as two 
hundred guests assembled, generally at an inn ; 
and a goodly sum was collected for the couple. 

In Cumberland, Westmorland, and other parts 
of the north of England, weddings were cele- 
brated publicly, and called ‘bride-wains, or 
‘bidden weddings’ Every publicity was given 
to the ‘coming event,’ val advertising was even 
resorted to. Such an advertisement appeared as 
late as 1803. The people assembled at some 
convenient place, and each placed something in 
a plate or bowl put for the purpose. It was 
the custom to give a servant-girl who had retained 
her situation seven years a copper kettle. The 
word ‘bride-wain’ obtained its name from the 
poorer people before their wedding sending wains 
or wagons to receive corn for their first sowing, 
and other presents. Hutchinson, writing of 
Cumberland customs, says: ‘Newly married 
peasants beg corn to sow their first crop with, 
and are called corn-laiters.’ At some of these 
‘bride-wains’ there was a ‘dog-hanging, or 
‘money-gathering” After the repast, a pair of 
gloves were sold by auction, and he who bade 
highest had the privilege of kissing the bride. 
ng also increased the collections at these bride- 
ales. 


SHIRLEY POPPIES, 


The writer had the pleasure of announcing to 
the readers of this Journal (May 1885) the 
possibility of growing the Edelweiss on rockwork 
without the trouble of visiting Switzerland to 
see it. May he now have the honour of intro- 
ducing the flower-lovers of Chambers’s to another 
lovely plant newly introduced, in fact newly 
evolved—the Shirley Poppy? We are all accus- 
tomed to the flaunting but beautiful if deciduous 
poppies of our fields and gardens, and we all 
remember the lines of Burns : 

But pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
You seize the flower—its bloom is shed. 


Many of our poppies, however, have charming 
double flowers of glorious colour, and are not so 
transient as the poet would infer. The Shirley 
Poppies rejoice in being different from all other 
oppies, poetic or otherwise. They are pronounced 
y competent judges to be the loveliest in cultiva- 
tion, and have been produced by the loving care 
and discrimination of the Rev. W. Wilks, Vicar 
of Shirley, a celebrated florist, who with the ordi- 
nary wild poppy began a series of experiments, 
carefully selecting the fittest plants each year, 
taking the best seed the capsules provided, and 
thus by a process of natural selection analogous 
to Darwin’s, and a process withal of natural 
evolution, he has almost succeeded in bringing 
something out of nothing, and creating a thing 
of beauty to be a joy for ever. 

The plants thus produced, and so rigidly watched 
and tended and selected, seem to give colour to 


the seed as thinly as possible in autumn for spring 


the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. There 
they are, truly enough, a new blaze of colour 
and unlike any others of their ancestors, The 
Gardener’s Magazine says they appear to be ‘capable 
of endless variation, and the characters are usually 
of a lively order, being chiefly richest rosy-red 
violet-crimson, brilliant lake, and tender ‘pink. 
mixed in the most delightful manner with w rite,’ 
After this eulogium, who will not grow poppies 
with their centres white, and white glorifying 
their margins, and with a prospect of turning 
out “as varieties and colours every succeeding 
year 

The excitement attending such a simple opera- 
tion ought to kindle new fire in the hearts of all 
floral amateurs. These charming flowers have this 
capital recommendation also: they can be grown 
anywhere with the greatest ease and without 
trouble. The Queen newspaper says they have 
been as much talked of as if they had just arrived 
from New Guinea or any other remote region, 
It may be added that they are not yet generally 
distributed, so they will be quite a godsend in 
most gardens for a long time to come. The 
flowers are single ; and the best plan is to sow 


flowering ; and again about the beginning of 
June for an effective display farther on in the 
season. In those neighbourhoods where snails 
abound, the young plants will require careful 
supervision, as these and slugs of all kinds feed 
upon them most voraciously. Clumps made with 
the poppies look exquisite, and we have now said 
as much as is desirable to put amateurs on the true 
scent. We have only to ald that half a thimbleful 
of seed, costing sixpence, will add beauty, bloom, 
and richness’ to any ordinary garden, if well 
grown. 


SONG—A MEMORY, 


Wuen thy burdened spirit fails, 
Worn with grief and weary days, 
And the purple distance sails 
In the fading saffron haze, 


Droop thy fringéd lids, nor sigh, 
Should the gathering tears o’erflow ; 
Sing again the song that I 
Sang to thee, long, long ago. 


Let thy snowy fingers stray 
In among the ivory keys, 
While the twilight sinks to gray, 
And upswells the sweet night-breeze— 


They will find the dear old strain, 
Woo'd from out the trembling strings ; 
They will find it, not in vain, 
If thy spirit with them sings ! 


And though day be overcast, 
Starlight glimmers on the sea, 
While through darkness, dawn, at last, 
Brighter days for you and me ! 
ALEXANDER GRANT. 
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